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I. THE THEOEY OF THE HOMEEIC CAESUEA 

ACCOEDING- TO THE EXTANT EEMAINS 

OP THE ANCIENT DOCTEINE. 

The doctrine of the caesura, especially of the Homeric cae- 
sura, holds an important place both in metric and in the 
teaching and appreciation of Greek verse, yet there are few 
questions in classical scholarship about which there is more 
confusion, or wider difference of opinion. This is seen in the 
variety of reasons given for the phenomenon of caesura of the 
dactylic hexameter, and in the failure of each of these reasons 
to be entirely satisfactory. They include the following: 

(1) The hexameter is too long for a rhythmical unit (n-ovs 
fUyujTo<s) ; it therefore consists of two cola, and the caesura 
marks the end of the first colon. This, the most commonly 
accepted explanation of the reason for caesura, is open to several 
objections. Caesura of the iambic trimeter is not to be ex- 
plained thus, for this verse does not overstep the limits of a 
single irovs (UyuTTos. Again, in melic poetry the end of a colon 
is not necessarily marked by a word-end, which is recognized 
as indispensable for caesura by all ancient, and most modern, 
writers on metric. Furthermore, the acceptance of this explan- 
ation has led to unnecessarily rigid conclusions, some modern 
metricians arguing for only one caesura in the hexameter, and 
that always in the third foot. But it is perfectly natural, and 
even desirable, that the constituent cola should be of varying 
length, and that occasionally a hexameter should contain not 
two, but three, cola. The strongest objection, however, lies 
in the fact that the doctrine of the nov? /leytaros was established 
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in the attempt to explain the laws of melic poetry. Caesura, 
on the other hand, is concerned chiefly with the recited trimeter 
and with the hexameter, which, long before the time of Aris- 
toxenus, had ceased to be sung. The Homeric hexameter is a 
distinct genre of verse, and we have no means of knowing that 
the principle of the mvs yxeyio-Tos satisfactorily explains the 
phenomena of its rhythm. In all probability, as we shall see 
later, Aristoxenus knew nothing about caesura. 1 

(2) The verse composed of a maximum length of 17 syllables 
is too long to be recited comfortably in a single breath. 3 Doubt- 
less this is true in a certain sense. It does not, however, explain 
why the caesura should be found only in the third foot and not 
in any other possible place within the verse, nor does it bar the 
recognition of many caesuraless verses — which is contrary to 
the prevailing doctrine — for it is certainly possible, and some- 
times even desirable, to pronounce a phrase as long as the hexa- 
meter in a single breath. It is to be noticed in passing that 
this explanation makes caesura a slight pause, as the reason 
given above makes it a musical hold, and both without regard to 
the thought of the verse. 

(3) The hexameter is too long for a single syntactical unit. 3 
We must postpone the discussion of this statement until we take 
up the meaning of caesura. 

(4) The hexameter, like all verses of six feet, has a ten- 
dency to break up into groups of 3 + 3, or 2 + 2 + 2 feet. 
" Care was taken to counteract this and preserve unity by 
arranging the words so that in general their divisions and those 
of the sense should not coincide with places at which the meter 
of the music was likely to break up" (Verrall in Whibley, 
Companion to Greek Studies, 1 625). The use of caesura as a 
means of binding the verse together has been pointed out also by 
Lehrs (Aristarchus, 2 414) and by Professor M. W. Humphreys 
(Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn. X 26). The frequency with which 

1 On the hexameter as a variety of verse distinct from lyric, see 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Griech. Lit. 9; for the bearing of this dis- 
tinction on the doctrine of caesura, White, Verse of Greek Comedy, 52. 
Professor Goodell makes some excellent remarks on the caesura of the 
trimeter in Class. Phil., I (1906), 148 f. 

2 Wilamowitz, 1. c. ; cf . van Leeuwen, Enchiridium, 3. 

3 Christ, Metrik, 1 186. 
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the so-called bucolic diaeresis occurs in Homeric verse indicates 
that this principle must not be applied too strictly. 

(5) The hexameter is a compound verse, made up of two 
shorter verses; the caesura is a survival of the end of the first 
short verse. This — an entirely modern doctrine — rests upon 
insufficient evidence, and must be regarded as unproven.* 

The difference of opinion with regard to the reason for caesura 
has resulted in a failure to agree on a satisfactory definition of 
the term. A century ago, Gottfried Hermann, the father of 
Greek metric in modern times, gave three possible meanings of 
caesura : 5 

I. Caesura occurs where a word ends within a verse; hence 
there are as many caesurae as there are word-endings in the 
verse. 

II. In a stricter sense caesura is found only where a rhyth- 
mical phrase ends with a word. 

III. Since in reciting one must also pay attention to the 
meaning of the words, the completion of the thought must deter- 
mine the choice between two or more possible caesurae. 

These three statements characterize the three distinct classes 
into which the great body of modern doctrine about the caesura 
is divided, according as emphasis is laid upon the metrical, 
rhythmical or logical nature of the to/«?. Of course considerable 
eclecticism is found, but speaking generally, all modern metri- 
cians belong to one or other of these three classes. 

The metrical theory of caesura, first upheld in modern times 
by Spitzner (de versu heroico, 1816, 3 f.), has the greatest num- 
ber of adherents. It is the via media, and affords room for 
straying on either side. Hence metrical caesurists are inclined 
more or less to recognize the value of caesura as a musical hold, 
or as a logical pause. On the other hand, the supporters of the 
rhythmical, as well as of the logical, doctrine, are ever and anon 
constrained by the facts to wander into the neutral area of the 
metrical caesura. 

The rhythmical or musical definition was maintained to the 
exclusion of the other two, first in modern times by Apel 

*Ci. K. Witte in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopaedie, VIII (1913), 
2241 ff. 
5 Elementa doctrinae metricae (1816), 32 if. 
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(Metrik, 1814, 336). He has been followed by Lehrs (Aris- 
tarchus, 2 1865, 414, cf. 409) ; W. Meyer, Zur Geschichte des 
griechischen und lateinischen Hexameters, 1884, 1000; A. En- 
gelbrecht, Die Caesuren des Hexameters, in Serta Harteliana, 
1896, 311, cf. 307, 308; and many of the French writers on 
metric, e. g., Eiemann et Dufour, Traite de Bythmique et de 
Metrique grecques, 1898, chap. I, and especially Masqueray, 
Traite de Metrique grecque, 1899, 49. 

The logical caesurists include as protagonists, beside Her- 
mann himself, W. Christ, Metrik, 1 1879, 184 ff., and T. D. 
Seymour, Harvard Studies, III, 1893, 91-129. 

One of the most recent, as well as one of the best, discussions 
of caesura (by the late Professor J. W. White, The Verse of 
Greek Comedy, 1912) is decidedly eclectic in its position. The 
author admits that caesura belongs to recited, and not to melic, 
verse. Nevertheless, he explains the necessity of caesura by 
reference to the purely rhythmical doctrine of the -rrovi pAyurros 
(pp. 7, 152). He likewise recognizes the importance of the 
definition of caesura given by the Anonymus Ambrosianus (cited 
below, p. 359), which makes a pause in sense the essential 
requisite of caesura. Yet in spite of this, he admits caesura 
at the end of a word where the thought cannot by any reasonable 
understanding be complete. His discussion has all the disad- 
vantages of the eclectic position, and by no means settles the 
question. Thus a century of research and criticism has left us 
still uncertain what value we are to give to caesura in the oral 
rendering of Homeric verse, for it has failed to make clear the 
nature of the pause which caesura is said to be. 

To illustrate this uncertainty let us take an example, selected 
from the Iliad almost at random (Z 514-516) : 

Kayxa^otov, razees 8e jro&s <pepov • aufra 8* liraiTa 
"EKTopa Siw (TCTfUV aStkfaov, evr ap 1/xcXAcv 
OTpofitaff 4k xdiprjs, odi y 6dpi£t ywaiKi. 

All the rhythmical, and most of the metrical, caesurists would 
make a pause after 8e in vs. 514, and after cTCTjaev in vs. 515, 
and even Professor White's theory requires a ' secondary pause ' 
in these two places. The present writer and, I am inclined to 
think, most modern readers of Homer, would make no pause in 
the oral rendering of these lines, not even at the end of the 
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verse, which is not required by the sense, and indicated, here 
at least, by punctuation. The doctrine of caesura, however, as 
generally understood, stands in the way. For if caesura is a 
pause, and if there is always a caesura (even a secondary cae- 
sura) in the third foot, or if not in the third, at least in the 
fourth foot, we must make a slight pause after Se and after 
ereTfitv. We must admit, therefore, that the work of the last one 
hundred years has left the doctrine of caesura in an unsatisfac- 
tory form. This is due largely to the failure to consider the date 
at which the doctrine came into existence in ancient times, and 
the widely differing age of the statements about caesura which 
have come down to us from antiquity. A review of the extant 
remains of the ancient doctrine may therefore help to remove 
some of our uncertainty, and lay the foundation for a better 
understanding of the phenomenon. 

To/4 of the verse was probably not recognized either by this 
name or as a fact until after the beginning of the Eoman 
empire. Certainly Aristotle gives no indication that he knew 
of its existence. 8 Whether Aristoxenus mentioned the to/mI 
cannot of course be determined. The probabilities are that he 
did not, for he was interested rather in melic verse in which, 
according to the ancient doctrine, caesura is of little importance. 
Moreover, the fact that the so-called bucolic caesura received its 

* Some modern scholars cite as evidence that in the time of Aristotle 
the so-called feminine caesura was known, the following passage from 
the Metaphysics (1093a) :|8a/ceTai (sc. ri> &ros) (v fiiv t$ Sefup tvvia <rvk\a- 
jSafs, (v St t$ &pc<rrep$ <5/cr<i, " In scanning the hexameter there are 
nine syllables on the right, and eight on the left." But, as the present 
writer has shown, both the statement of the scholiast (Alexander, 832, 
33, Brandis) and all the evidence make it plain that the Pythagoreans 
whom Aristotle is quoting meant by Sefifo the first part of the verse, 
and that they were calling attention to the fact that there were more 
syllables in the first three feet of the verse than in the last three, and 
were commenting upon the number of syllables in each half (C. P. XI 
458 ff. To the modern metricians cited there should be added van 
Leeuwen, Enchiridium 13 f . ) . Usener, AKgriechischer Versbau, 42, who 
followed Bonitz, Comment, in Arist. Metaph., p. 594 if., in taking 5ef ifo 
to mean the second part of the verse, used the passage in support of 
the theory that the feminine caesura represents the end of the first 
of the two short verses from which the hexameter was derived. The 
investigations of the past generation have shown the weakness of the 
other arguments of Usener; see K. Witte, op. cit. 2242. 
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name from its frequency in bucolic poetry indicates that the 
doctrine of caesura was developed after Alexandrian times. 
Finally, Varro, who is thought to have been familiar with Greek 
metric and who is the first extant authority to mention the 
importance of a word-end within the verse, apparently made the 
discovery for himself. 7 That the doctrine of caesura was not 
known in Varro's day is further indicated by the silence of 
Dionysius Hal. In the De Comp. Verb., 26, Dionysius pays 
considerable attention to the rhythm of both melic and reci- 
tative poetry as resembling that of prose, and especially to the 
variety of rhythms produced by the differing length of the 
grammatical «5Ao and Ko^itara, but makes no mention of to/wj. 
It is hard to believe that if he had known of the theory of 
caesura he would have failed to mention it. The terminus post 
quern may therefore be placed somewhere about the beginning 
of the Christian era. The terminus ante quern is about one 
hundred years later. The first Greek definition of row which 
has come down to us is that of Aristides Quint., who probably 
belongs to the third century, A. D. But the doctrine must have 
been formulated more than a century earlier. We are told by 
Choeroboscus (Hephaestion, 229, 15, Consbrueh) that Hephae- 
stion, who is thought to have lived in the second century, a. d., 
mentioned the caesurae of the trimeter, and Terentianus Mau- 
rus, who was familiar with Greek metric, and who discusses 
caesura in detail, is now generally assigned to the same century. 
Finally, Hermogenes, a younger contemporary of Marcus Au- 
relius, mentions the to/mu without comment, 8 showing that the 
doctrine was well-established by about 150 a. d. We conclude 
that the doctrine of caesura was formulated during the first 
hundred years of the present era— long after the great age of 
Alexandrian scholarship. 

Our earliest extant Greek exposition of the doctrine, that of 
Arist. Quint., is as follows (51 f., M.) : — to/uu & £&rp«r«s avrov, 
irpun-q (ikv r) jucra Swo woSos eis (ruAAo)8i^v, rj /cot SnrXeuria^oixevr) Troiei to 

*Cf. Aul. Gell. XVIII 15, M. etiam Varro in libris disciplinarum 
scripsit, obseruasse sese in uersu hexametro, quod omnimodo quintus 
semipes uerbum flniret et quod priores quinque semipedes aeque mag- 
nam uim haberent in efflciendo uersu atque alii posteriores septem, 
idque ipsum ratione quadam geometrica fieri disserit. 

8 Hermogenes, irepllSe&v 390, 21, Kabe, fi4rpo>v $ta<p6pov$ ropis. 
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ikcyetov • Sevripa 17 pxra Bvo iroSas <C £ 'S 8urv\Xa/3ov >. 9 rpirt] 

8e 7j fura rpus «s ovXXafi-qv. rerdprr) kwt evtovs, T&rcrapts 8o.ktvX.oi . 
%, oirtp 3./AUVOV, rerapTos rpo^aios. ij yap as opMa pApr/ Suupeo-is 
pJaWov 17 Toprj koXutou. Toprj 84 «m popiov pirpov to irpfbrov iv avnp 
Xoyov airapTi£ov, iirep 8vo irdSas €ts avopoux piprj Suapovv to pirpov. 

"The appropriate to/mw' of the dactylic hexameter are (1) the 
Top,rj which ends after two feet and one syllable; by doubling 
this To/wj the elegiac verse is obtained. (2) The ropy which ends 
after two feet and two syllables. (3) The TopJq which ends after 
three feet and one syllable. (4) Four dactyls or what is prefer- 
able, the fourth trochee, for the ropi] which divides the verse into 
similar parts is called diaeresis, rather than to/w?. Toprj is that 
portion of a measure which is formed by the first word-end after 
the second foot, and divides the measure into dissimilar por- 
tions." 

Since this discussion of caesura plays a most important r61e 
in the modern doctrine, it is necessary to point out some of its 
characteristics: — (1) Topi) has its original meaning of ' seg- 
ment/ rather than ' end of a segment.' (2) Wo names are given 
to any of the ropat ; the adjective ' bucolic ' is not applied to 
the Topi) which consists of four dactyls. (3) No examples are 
given. (4) The term diaeresis is preferred to Topi) for the seg- 
ment of the verse which is formed by a word-end after the 
fourth foot. (Aristides is the only one of all our ancient sources 
to use this term, which has found a wide acceptance among 
modern scholars.) (5) The ropai are four in number, but there 
is uncertainty with regard to the fourth, some metricians hold- 
ing it to be the first four dactyls, that is, the 'bucolic diae- 
resis,' while in the opinion of Aristides it is better to regard the 
' fourth trochaic ' as the fourth ropi). This is the most unsatis- 
factory feature of the whole passage. Evidently Aristides derived 
his doctrine from at least two sources, one of which held that 
the caesura which we call the bucolic diaeresis was the fourth 
Toprf, while the other, because it considered that the function of 
ropri was to divide the verse into dissimilar portions, rejected 
the bucolic diaeresis in favor of the fourth trochaic. It is easy 
to see that the first source is the better of the two. We may note 
in passing that Aristides mentions it first. But far more 

" So Meibom; Jahn substitutes els rppxaiov. 
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important than this is the consideration that the observed facts 
with regard to the place of word-ends — not to mention pauses 
in thought — in the heroic hexameter debars the fourth trochaic 
from being considered a caesura in almost any sense in which 
the word may be taken. In Homer a word-end after the fourth 
trochee is avoided more than at any other place in the verse, 
and there is never even a slight pause in the sense. On the 
other hand, we know that the bucolic diaeresis was a favorite 
caesura. A word-end occurs at the end of the fourth foot in 
about 60% of all the verses of the Homeric poems, and a pause 
in thought — often a full stop — very frequently. This consid- 
eration alone should make us extremely cautious about giving 
great value to Aristides' exposition of the doctrine (including 
the statement that the function of caesura is to divide the verse 
into dissimilar portions). 

This slighting of the bucolic diaeresis in favor of the fourth 
trochaic is likewise found in Terentianus Maurus, 1695 f. 
(Gram. Lat. VI 376), who seems to be following the second 
source of Aristides, for he does not mention B, 10 and he uses 
the words quartus trochaeus to describe the fourth caesura. The 
weakness of his position with regard to this caesura is apparent 
from his difficulty in finding an example — which is so great 
that he is obliged to construct a verse of his own (1700 fE.) : — 

exemplar eius tale confici potest, 

quae pax longa remiserat, arma novare parabant: 

quartus trochaeus arma fit, rarum est tamen. 

Marius Victorinus agrees closely with Terentianus in discussing 
the tomae, which he calls incisiones, but never caesurae. He 
regards 4T as the fourth incisio, and cites as an example the 
verse constructed by Terent. (65, 25, Keil). But he was like- 
wise familiar with the tradition represented by the first source 

10 For the sake of brevity the writer, following White, Verse of Greek 
Comedy, 152, will use the following abbreviations for the different 
caesurae: P = penthemiineral; T = trochaic (the so-called feminine 
caesura); H = hephthemimeral; B = bucolic diaeresis; 4T = fourth 
trochaic, and Tr. = triemimeral (this is a word of modern coinage; 
trithemimeral is, of course, a monster of word-formation, but it was 
current during the last century. The ancients, with the exception of 
Ausonius (see below, p. 352), never refer to a caesura after the first 
syllable of the second foot). 
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of Arist., for after stating that the heroic verse must have either 
P, T, H or 4T, he adds (65, 29, K.) non numquam autem evenit 
ut in eodem versu plures incisiones, id est penthemimeren et 
hephthemimeren et earn quae quarto pede [caesura] partem ora- 
tionis terminat, quam bucolicen Graeci dicunt, reperiamus, ut 

arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris. 

With this passage should be compared p. 114, 17, K., where 
Mar. Vict, calls the dactylic tetrameter either a verse or the 
third tome of the heroic verse, tetrameter sive versus sive hexa- 
metri heroi tome tertia. In both of the passages just cited Mar. 
Vict, fails to agree with Arist. in the reason which he gives for 
the distinction between B and the other tomae. He regards B 
as a caesura — as Arist. did not — but not as one of those which 
are essential to the heroic verse. It may be that he is trying 
to harmonize the conflicting theories. There is some likelihood, 
however, that in the last passage quoted (114, 17, K.) he is 
following a still different tradition, according to which there 
were only three ro/uat, P, H, and B. This tradition is preserved 
in a fragment of Juba (second century, A. D.) : sunt praeterea 
heroi versus, quibus et Homerus et Theocritus facile usi sunt, 
qui bucolici dicuntur, quorum caesura non penthemimeres nee 
hephthemimeres, id est in secundo et dimidio vel tertio et dimi- 
dio pede, sed in quarto . . . huius exemplum est 

die age, die mihi -f- bove Liburnica, qui colis arva. u 

Since Juba mentions Homer and Theocritus, we may infer that 
his source was Greek. 

From the sources just cited it is seen that prior to the third 
century, a. d., no more than four caesurae were recognized in 
any one formulation of the doctrine, that these four were either 
P, T, H, B, or P, T, H, 4T, and that in the tradition handed 
down by Juba there may not have been more than three, P, 
H, B. As between the first two groups the weight is in favor 
of the first (P, T, H, B). Indeed it seems probable that 4T 
was substituted for B by the second source of Arist. because of 
the notion that a ropr) was a rhythmical ko^im.. 12 But however 

"In the Frag. Bobiense, Gram. Lat. VI 623, 14. 

12 Cf. Atil. Fort. 282, 27, K., Colon est pars, sive partes versus integris 
pedibus impletae . . comma pars versus sive partes imperfectae. Cf. 
Beda, 246, 19, K. 
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this may have been, the confusion resulting from the two differ- 
ing sources produced in Byzantine times the doctrine of five 
To/ml, P, T, H, 4T, B. 13 No other caesura is mentioned by any 
ancient authority, with a single exception. 14 Ausonius (fourth 
century, a. d.) writes in the introduction to his Cento Eupti- 
alis (Id. XIII), diffinduntur per caesuras omnes .... aut post 
dactylum atque semipedem. 15 That there may be other caesurae 
is recognized by Priscian (460, 12, K.) and by Joannes Sic. 
(Ehet. Graec. VI 488, Walz), but these are not included among 
the dmpeiras ro/uit. By far the greater number of ancient 
sources recognize only P, T, H, B. These are the unknown 
author of the Tractatus Wolfenbiittel (Gram. Lat. VI 645, 
25 f.), which is held by Strahler to be, but for the corruption 
of the text, our best Latin authority on the caesura ; Max. Vict., 
240, 1, K.; Anon. Ambros. (the Great Anonymus), 215, Stude- 
mund; Anon. Ambros. Q. 158, Studemund; also a number of 
other Byzantine treatises: Ps.-Plutarch, de metris, 2; Ps.-He- 
phaestion, zur Jacobsmiihlen, 88; Helias Mon., 172, Stude- 

u Strahler, de caesuris versus Homerici, Cap. I, Breslau (1889), 26, 
who cites these treatises: Ps.-Hephaestion, zur Jacobsmiihlen, 50; Isaac 
Mon., Bachmann, Anec. Graec, II 186; Ps.-Draco, Hermann, 126; Anon. 
Ambros. Q, Studemund, 159; Anon. Chisianus, Mangelsdorf, 9. 

"The author of the late treatise in Ps.-Hephaestion, 30 (= zur 
Jacobsmiihlen, Diss. Argentor. X 274) mentions a caesura after the 
first syllable of the fifth foot, and calls this /SoiwcoXon}, but he was 
trying to account for the faulty example of the bucolic diaeresis 
(T 308) which is given in several late definitions of caesura. See the 
article referred to in Note 15. 

" Engelbrecht, op. cit. 293, cites also Hermogenes, irepl ISewv, 294, 18, 
Rabe, where the reference seems to be not to caesura but to a pause in 
the sense (see below, p. 362), and Priscian, Gram. Lat. Ill 460, 14, 
quarta enim [sc. caesura] bucolica magis passio est, sicut hemiepes 
(G; hemipes, C; semipes, 8) et quarta trochaica et quae inveniuntur 
per singulos pedes. Engelbrecht adopts the reading of C, and by insert- 
ing tertius makes Priscian refer to the triemimeral. But KeiPs reading, 
that of G, hemiepes (i. e., Lilians, the forbidden caesura after the 
third foot), seems clearly the best. It is easy to see how the copyist 
finding the reading hemipes, a simple corruption of hemiepes, should 
have corrected this to semipes. On the other hand, if he had before 
him semipes, he would not have been likely to write either hemipes or 
hemiepes. That the ancients noticed the presence of a word-end at the 
middle of the verse is shown by the present writer in an article on 
BoukoAik6c which is to be published in C. P. XV. 
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mund; Joannes Sic, op. oit. 487; Dion. Thrax, Suppl. Ill, 123, 
Uhlig. 

The order in which the different caesurae are mentioned 
throws little light upon the ancient doctrine. There are two 
possible arrangements, (1) according to the order of import- 
ance, and (2) in the order in which they occur in the verse. 
Aristides and Diomedes alone adopt the second order, P, T, H, 
B (or P, T, H, 4T). All the rest, with two exceptions, 19 place 
H before T. (P, H, T, B, or P, H, T, 4T, B.) This is natural 
for Latin writers, since T is not frequent in the Latin hexa- 
meter. But it is strange that all the Greek treatises after Arist., 
with the single exception of the Great Anonymus, should men- 
tion H before T. Apparently for some reason P and H were 
thought to differ in some way from T. This view finds some 
support in the evidence from the names of the caesurae. 
P and H offer no variations from the terms, n-ev%u/u.epi?s 
(■7rtv8r]tu.[i€pis) and l<l>6r]pxpApr)% (e<p6TjpA.pApU) or their Latin 
equivalents. B shows somewhat greater variety. As we have 
seen, Arist. alone calls it, not a caesura, but a diaeresis.. The 
others call it TiTpairohla (Anon. Ambros. Q. 158 f., Studemund), 
tetrapodia (Diomedes, 497, 5ff., K.), tetrametra (Marius Plotius, 
502, 10, K.), or else PovkoXikt] (roprj) or bucolice tome. 17 T in 
some respects stands quite apart in its nomenclature from the 
three caesurae already mentioned. Its name is never that of a 
popiov pArpov. One writer besides Arist. (Atil. Port., 284, 28, 
K.), describes it, without naming it. The rest use rp'iTo<s rpoxala, 
Kara Tptrov rpoxalov, Tp'mj TpoxuKij (rofirj) or the Latin equiva- 
lents. 4T shows much the same variation in its names. The 
bearing of this terminology upon the question of the origin of 
the doctrine of caesura will be discussed later (pp. 364 f.). 

Of the five caesurae mentioned by the ancient metricians 
(P, T, H, 4T, B) 4T is clearly of the least importance. It is not 

M Priscian, 460, 13, Keil (T, P, H), and the Great Anonymus (H, P, 
T, B ) . These exceptions to the usual order seem to have been due to 
accident or caprice, and apparently have no significance. 

17 Mar. Vict., 65, 33, K., alone of Latin writers, calls this caesura a 
divisio. In doing so he may foe following the second source of Aristides, 
but it is possible that he is using the word in a more general sense, cf. 
64, 34, K., qui herous hexameter merito nuncupabitur, si competent'! 
divisionum ratione dirimatur. 
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mentioned by many of the better sources ; where it is mentioned 
no satisfactory evidence is given, and the facts with regard to 
Homeric versification are all against it. B will be reserved for 
separate discussion. The three remaining ro/tat (P, T, H) are 
mentioned as caesurae without reservation by practically all the 
ancient sources. 18 Of these the Latin writers seem to have 
regarded P and H as the chief caesurae: Mar. Vict., 65, 15, K., 
erunt igitur hae (i. e. P and H) duae tomae principales, ut 
dictum est, heroici versus incisiones, quibus similiter et iambici 
versus trimetri dividuntur. sed his in heroo duo aliae accedunt. 
nam si harum neutram in veneris, tertium trochaeum conquires ; 
Ter. Maur., 1685, horum (i. e., P and H) si nihil est, specta 
ne forte trochaeus sit tertius. This is sound doctrine for the 
Latin hexameter, but seems nevertheless to have been due to 
Greek sources : both writers use Greek terms in describing cae- 
sura, and T is placed after H in all our extant Greek sources 
except Arist. To this fact is perhaps due the failure of modern 
metricians to recognize until late in the last century the slightly 
greater importance of the feminine caesura in the Homeric 
poems. 19 

The bucolic caesura was regarded as differing somewhat from 
the other caesurae. This is shown in many ways. Arist. calls 
it not a tow, but a diaeresis. Terentianus fails to mention it. 
Mar. Viet, in the passage in which he is following Terent. men- 
tions B only as a secondary caesura, 65, 30, K. Later (114, 
17, K.), in discussing the tetrameter, he calls B the third incisio 
of the heroic hexameter, thus contradicting himself. 20 All the 
other metricians treat B as a caesura, but often indicate that it 
is not exactly like the others : it is characteristic rather of Greek 
pastoral poetry than of the heroic hexameter; it is 'ornatus 
causa addita ' (Maximus Vict., 240, 9, K.) ; it is ' magis passio' 
(Priscian, 460, 14, K.), and finally, as will be shown later, it 
seems to have been regarded from the very beginning as a pause 

38 Juba omits T (see above, p. 351), and Atil. Fort. 284, 25 f., K., fails 
to mention H and B. 

"Cf. Seymour, Trans. Amer. Philol. Assn. XVI (1885), 30 ff. 

80 He likewise errs in saying that Theocritus, with three or four 
exceptions, uses this caesura regularly. Clearly he had not read Theo- 
critus, but is simply quoting, perhaps rather carelessly, from one of his 
sources. 
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in the sense to a very much greater extent than the other 
caesurae. 

Our ancient sources differ widely in respect to the meaning 
of caesura. That it is ever regarded as marking the end of a 
rhythmical or musical colon is not entirely clear. The evidence 
is confined largely to what we have seen reason to believe was 
the second source of Arist. The latter belonged to the rhythmici, 
and while he treats of the ropuu in the metrical part of his 
treatise, the fact that he describes to/it) as a /tdptov /Urpov may 
indicate that he, or his source, felt the rhythmical, rather 
than the metrical, force of caesura, and that he was following 
the teaching of Aristoxenus that the irovs /*eyioros in the hexa- 
meter cannot contain more than sixteen xp° V01 vpSroi. But 
his failure to give examples of the caesurae leaves us in doubt. 21 
Mar. Vict, likewise may refer to the rhythmical doctrine when 
he says (64, 32, K.) incisiones etiam versuum, quas Graeci to/mis 
vocant, ante omnia in hexametro heroo necessario observandae 
sunt (omnis enim versus in duo cola formandus est). 

By far the greater number of our ancient sources determine 
caesura solely by the ending of a word, without regard either 
to rhythmical theory or to the thought of the verse. The fol- 
lowing represent the Latin metricians: 

Atil. Fort. 284, 25, K., optimus habetur, cuius prima caesura 
penthemimerim habet orationis parte finitam, ut 

arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris. 

Frag. Sangall. (Gram. Lat. VI 638, 9), penthemimeres est syl- 
laba catalectioa, quae post duos pedes conplet partem orationis. 
simili modo hephthemimeres est syllaba quae post tertium 
pedem partem orationis conplet, ut hie, 
arma virumque cano Troiae. 

Frag. Wolfenbiittel (Gram. Lat. VI 645, 26), penthemimeres 
caesura fit, quotiens post duos pedes syllaba remanens partem 
terminat orationis. 

Diomedes, 497, 11, K., penthemimeres est semiquinaria, ubi 
post duos pedes et unam syllabam pars orationis expletur. 

Likewise all the Greek treatises after Arist., except the Great 

n There is no evidence whatsoever for the inference of Engelbrecht, 
op. cit., 298, that Arist. regarded to/m? as having anything to do with a 
pause in sense. 
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Anonymus. These, some fourteen or fifteen in number, belong 
to the Byzantine age and are full of errors. Still, the fact that 
all agree in making a word-end the sole requisite for caesura, 
indicates that this was the earlier doctrine. 22 The following is 
a specimen of the Byzantine treatise : — 

Anon. Ambros. Q (Studemund, Anec. Var. I 158), 23 #cot 

lrevOrjpxpje.pfqi Se Xeyerai, ort tu>v ireire to qpurv i\u, Tovreari Svo irdSos 

Kai fuav avWafirjv, olov 

'ArpeiSij, irovov. 

tyOrjfUfUprjs 8« AeyeTai, orav fura rovs t/mis 7rdSas evptBrj ouAAa/Ji; 

&irapT%o\xra as filpos \6yov ■ *au Aeyerat k<pOrip.ipje.prft tTru&rj run/ ktrra 

rj/uorv, olov 

'Arpel&q, irotdv o-e tiros. 

kt\., the same verse (A 350 — B 83) being used to illustrate 
the four caesurae, P, H, T, B, even though this brings the mas- 
culine caesura before the enclitic o-e. In a similar way the first 
verse of the Aeneid is used to illustrate P and H (by Maximus 
Victorinus) and B (by Marius Victorinus). This is good evi- 
dence that no pause in sense was thought necessary in order to 
have caesura. 

The doctrine that caesura is a pause in the thought was much 
less widely held in ancient times. A consideration of the pas- 
sages which support this view of caesura may help us to gain 
some idea of its origin. The first metrician who mentions a 
pause in sense as one of the requisites of caesura is Mar. 
Vict. (Aphthonius). In one of the two passages from which 

22 Further evidence is found in Hephaestion XV 9 (52, 20, Consbrueh) : 
Set Si t& l\eyehv TipveaBai irdpnus Ka6' trepov (ko0' inaarov, N; icari irpfrrepov 
has beeo conjectured) twc irev6rnup.epuv el Si p.r), lirrot ireir\rip.vLe\ript'vov, olov rb 

Ka\\i/i&x ov i 

iepi, vvv Si AuxTKOvplSea yeper). 

TifivevOai cannot refer to the end of a musical colon, for the vs. which 
he cites as example of a faulty elegiac might be divided rhythmically 
into two cola; nor can it refer to a pause in sense, for while a word 
ends with the penthemimeres, i. e., the first half of the verse, almost 
invariably, a pause in sense at this point is by no means the rule. 
Hence Hephaestion must mean that the elegiac verse must be ' cut ' by 
a word-end after two and one-half feet — and it is but a short step from 

Te"nv«r8ai to rofif). This is the interpretation of the scholiast: Aiotricovplde- 

w r) y&p rop.T) toS irptbrov irepfrrifunepovs ote dirrfprurep els pjpos \6yov . \r/yei y&p els 

Ti AI02- rA Si 6\op /iipos els ri AIOSKOTPIAEfl. 

23 This treatise follows the better tradition of the four topm.1. 
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citations have already been made (64, 31-66, 3; 114, 17-115, 
4, K.), there is repeated reference to the completion of the 
thought. Unfortunately the verses which are used as illustra- 
tions contradict the statements and so detract greatly from their 
value. The two passages may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The penthemimeral is formed by a word-end; by doub- 
ling P we obtain the pentameter, 24 e. g., 

quam Juno f ertur quam Juno f ertur. 

The second to/wj is the hephthemimeral, quae tribus pedibus 
emensis adicit syllabam completque sensum quacumque ora- 
tionis particula, e. g., 

Quam Juno fertur terris. 

nam post tres pedes suprema RIS syllaba sensum complet. 
These are the principal tomae. But there are two others, for 
if you find neither P nor H, look for T, which is the penthemi- 
meres with the addition of a syllable, e. g., 

Infandum, regina, (jubes renovare dolorem), 

for GINA is a trochee in the third foot. BBS autem syllaba 
et sensum superioris coli integrat, ut fiat hephthemimeres, et se- 
quentis pedis initium inducit. [This statement is most unsatis- 
factory. After saying that T may be found in a verse in which 
neither P nor H occur, he cites as an example of T a verse in 
which he admits that the end of the first colon is found at H. 
Again, he says nothing of a pause in sense at T, where there 
is a slight pause in his example, but states that the sense of the 
hephthemimeral colon ending with 'jubes,' is complete, which 
is not true according to the normal interpretation of the words.] 
4T (a rare caesura) is much like T. Every heroic hexameter 
must have one of these four caesurae (P, H, T, 4T). It some- 
times happens that in the same verse will be found P, H, and 
B, e. g., 

Anna virumque cano Troiae qui primus ab oris. 

nam IAE QUI, pes in verso quartus, earn divisionem [i. e., 
Suttpemv — another indication that Marius is following one of 
the sources of Arist., but see note 17, p. 353] explicat, quam 

24 Note the closeness with which this statement follows that of Arist. 
(see above, p. 348). 
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bucolicen vocari dictum est, sub qua quattuor pedum sensus 
impletur [again there is no pause in sense where Marius says 
the sense is complete, i. e., at the bucolic diaeresis]. 

(2) In the second passage (114, 17 ff., K.) P and H are 
merely mentioned, while B is described at some length: tertia 
est ea, quam PovkoXuJjv appellant, quae quarto pede semper 
sensum claudente distinguitur ideoque a Graecis sic appellatur 

, ut ante duos ultimos quarto pede terminet aut partem 

orationis aut sensum, quam legem per omne opus sui carminis 
Theocritus Syracusanus exceptis tribus aut quattuor ferme ver- 
sibus .... custodit. The phrase semper sensum claudente in 
this passage suggests the possibility that a pause in the thought 
was first noticed at the bucolic diaeresis and later transferred 
to the doctrine of the other caesurae. Certainly Mar. Vict, is 
an eclectic, at least, for he regards caesura (1) as being deter- 
mined by a word-end, (2) as being marked at least to a slight 
extent by a pause in sense and (3) as marking the end of a 
colon (cf. above, p. 355). The Wolfenbuttel treatise (Gram. 
Lat. VI 645) agrees with Mar. Vict, in giving us some reason 
to believe that B was determined by a pause in sense to a 
greater extent than any of the other caesurae, for while, accord- 
ing to this treatise, P, T and H are determined solely by the 
ending of a word, " tetarte bucolicon 25 fit, cum in quarta 
regione pars orationis cum fine sensus dactylo terminatur, his 
exempli s, 

degeneres animos timor arguit, heu quibus ille, 
nate, meae vires, mea magna potentia solus." 

The only clear statement that caesura in general is deter- 
mined solely by a distinct pause in the thought is found in the 
Great Anonymus (Studemund, Anec. Var. I 215, 23-216, 12). 
The date of this treatise is uncertain. Strahler calls attention 
to the rhetorical style and the use of o-wowroA^yeiv, which is not 
found elsewhere before the time of Philostratus. It may be 
added that the writer is a Christian (p. 230, 9 f.). But although 

25 That is PovKohiK&v, according to some scholars. In view of the sec- 
ond example, however, which contains no B, but has a word-end in the 
exact middle of the verse, it seems probable that the unknown writer 
confused the bucolic diaeresis with the povKo\udv eiros. See the pres- 
ent writer's discussion of this term in C. P. XV 54-60. 
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the author must be placed perhaps as late as early Byzantine 
times, his exposition of the doctrine is the most consistent of all 
that have come down to us. The fourth trochaic is not men- 
tioned] there is no ambiguity, or at most only a slight one (in 
the definition of T), and the examples are all, without excep- 
tion, excellent. The only criticism which may be made is that 
H is mentioned before T. The whole passage is worth citing: 

Xpr) Se ij/«is pi} povov tjJs aKpifietas r5>v pirpmv dvre)(e<rd<u, aKXa Kal 
T)}s KaXovpivrp ovrivovaaOai to/ij}s. rop-q St ruxv (nv^inv iarlv o toVos 6 
Seifcyvs iv /lecrcji 10J ?7rovs Siavoiav o-r ty prjv t it i - 
Tj;8eio)s Xo/i/3ovovo-ov. Sui<f)opa<; 8t t\a Ttcro-apas 17 To/07 * 
i<j>6ripipAprj re km irevOrjpipjepi) koi rpirov rpo\atov Kal rerdprrjv /?ou- 
koXlktJv. 

c<t>6T]fUfUpr]$ p*v kclXutoi ropy, ijtis px.ro. rpeis iroSas km ovXXafirjv 
r eke tov ?X £l r ° v or) pa, olov 

fis tcJMT , iSSeurev 8* 6 yepmv, km ewei6ero pv6m. 
o toTiv ru>v «rra to r)purv. 

irevOrjpupAprp 8t ioriv, tjtk pxra. Svo irdSas km ovXkaf$r)v reXuw e\ei 
to vorjpa, olov 

ws l0ar' evxo/uvos. 

o tort ru>v vivre TO rjpurv. 

t/mtos St rpo^atos «mv i/ l^ovaa tov iroSa tov rpirov eh rpoxaiov 
o~wairdkyjyovra, olov 

fis i<par, ovb* ditlfhpe. 
rerdpr-q St imapyti ftovKoXiKt] r) e^oxxra to voqpa eh reraprov 7ro8a 
TovTiBs [cf. semper in the passage cited from Mar. Vict, above, 
p. 358] avapritflpjtvov, olov 

ovprjas pkv wpmrov eTr<i\ero. 
koi irdXiv 

firj St kot' OvXvpiroio Kapfjvmv. 

ravry St ry ropy mures oi to fiovKoXiKa irovqpara ypcaj/avre; &s tiri rb 
irXuoTov 2 " xprprdpcvot (patvovrai • o6ev km rrjv /cAi}o-iv r) ropi) ravrrp/ t8t- 
£aro, airo rS>v xpr/aapevatv rrjv Trpoo^qyoplav Ao/JoScra. 

It is clear that the doctrine of the metrical caesura (i. e. 
caesura as formed by the end of a word without reference to the 
sense) has no recognition in the Great Anonymus, with the 

"Note the moderation of this statement in comparison with that of 
Mar. Viet, (see above, p. 354, note 20). 
2 
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possible exception of the feminine caesura, where the omission 
of ' completion of the thought ' seems to have been an oversight. 
And yet some modern metricians, e. g., Engelbrecht 27 and 
White, 28 while giving prominence to this definition of caesura, 
have so arranged their theory as to admit caesura where there 
is no real pause in the thought — certainly not sufficient for 
punctuation. This seems to be not only unjustifiable, but alto- 
gether unnecessary. The more probable solution of the conflict 
between the rhetorical and the metrical definitions of caesura 
seems to lie in supposing that there were two distinct doctrines, 
that the Anonymus represents a different source from that of 
most of the other metricians, and that he is almost alone in this, 
although we have seen possible indications of this source in 
Mar. Vict, and in the Wolfenbuttel treatise. We may even 
hazard a conjecture as to the origin of this new doctrine. It 
seems to have come partly from the observation that in the 
Greek bucolic poetry a pause in sense, 29 completion of the 
thought, anaphora, etc., are often found at the end of the fourth 
foot. This observation, be it noted, belongs not to metric, but 
to rhetoric. We have strong evidence that this view of caesura 
as a pause in the thought had its origin in the rhetorical (and 
possibly grammatical) studies in the early Greek hexameter 
poetry. 

The first passage of importance is Dion. Hal., de comp. verb. 
chap. 26. irepi oe t»}s ip.p.tkov? ml ipfierpov o-w0«rea>s tj)s ixowrrfi 
iroXXrjv 6/«MOTjjTa jrpos rrjv mlfiv \f£w roiavrd riva Xeyeiv Ix * " " s 
irpmr-q (lev iariv alrta KavravOa rbv avrbv rpmov ovirep em. ri}s aperpov 
•jroijyruojs, y rtbv ovopArwv aurfiv ap/uoyi; • oevrepa 8«, tj rmv kioXiov 
ovvOeo-vs • rplr-q Se, ij rS>v irepioSmv ip.fu.rpla Qrvpperpia, Roberts with 
M). tov Se fiovkoptvov iv rovrif t<5 fiepei KaropOovv to. t>}s A.«|e<os 
p-opia, Set wo\v€i85>s <rrpe<pei.v re koX crwapporreiv, km ra Ku>Xa iv 
SiacTTTj/ino-i iroueiv <rvpp£rpws, prj <rwa7rapri£ovra Tots artyus, dXXo 
Siarepvovra to perpov, avurd re irovelv avra k<u avopoia • iroAAcuas 8« 

3 '0p. cit., 297; Engelbrecht thinks (without good reason, in the 
opinion of the present writer) that a pause in sense is indicated in 
Arist. (1. c), in Ps.-Draeo, p. 126, and in the Tractatus Harleianus, 

p. 10. 

38 Op. cit., where considerable importance is attached to the definition 
given by the Great Anonymus. 

M Cf. once more the use of semper in Mar. Vict., and of it&vTm by the 
Great Anonymus, with reference to completion of the thought at B. 
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Kal eis Kop.para cruvoyeiv fipaxyrepa Kmktav, tos tc 7rcpto8ous pi?Tt 
io-op*y«0eis jj.rfT€ 6poioo"x>7povas tos yow irapaKctpcvas aAAijAais 

ipya^&rBai 

S>v Se irpov$ip.-qv to 7rapa8eiypaTa 6a<s, awrov KOTaxXewrd) tov \6yov. 
Ik p«v ovv tjjs eirt/c^s Tronjcrecos tolvt' aTroxprj (f 1-7)" 

awap o y' Ik Aipe'vos trpoaiprj Tprj\€lav aVapirdv ' 

CV ptV 877 TOUTO K<3AoV. CTepOV 8t 

X<opov av' v\ijtVTa' — 
cAottov re tov trporipov, kcu 8 1 x a t e p v o v tov cr t 1 x v. rplrov 
8e tovti 

— &' OKpUK' — 
lAdTTOV kwXov KoppaViov. 

— fj 01 'A-Or/vy 
TrccppaSe Blov wpopfiov — 
t| fj/jLUTTixuav avo o"uy#eeipevov, kcu tois irportpois otr&ev coikos. Iirctra 

TO TeAtOTCUOV" 

— o ot /Sidroio paAtcrra 
K^Sero ooc^wv, 08s KTijcraTO 810s 'OoWcreus " 
dVeAi) pev tov Tpirov iroiow arixov, tou 8£ reropTOt) Tg irpocr&jKg t^v 
a.Kpi(ie.w.v a<prjprjp.evov. hrur' avdis 

tov o op «vi 7rpooop<{> «>p r/pevov • 
oi awiKTpexpv ovSe tovto t<3 otix«S». 

— Iv0a oi auAr; 
v^/r)\rj BeS/JUfTO ' — 
aVtcrov ml tovto t<1> Trporeptp. K&iruTa 6 4£ijs voBs dVepioSos «v jmoAois t« 
koi Koppaat Aeydpevos * «rc0eis yap 

— jrepicrKorr<j> cvi X^P 1 ? ' 

•JTClAlV tTTOUTU 

KaXij re peyoAij « — 
fipaxvrepov kioXov Kop-pAnov. lira 

— 7repi8popo; — 
ovojia KajB' eavrb vovv riva *x ov ' £ '^ *%V* Ta a^* T0V ivtov KOToer/ccu- 
a£a Tpojrov. Tt yap 8ei pyqicvvuv tov Adyov; 

In this passage we must notice two points, (1) that Dionysius 
calls attention to the divisions of the hexameter which are made 
by various short grammatical phrases and units of thought, and 
(2) that he actually refers twice (lines 9, 18, StaTtpvovro to 
peVpov, Te'pvov tov o-tIxov) to the 'cutting' of the hexameter 
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into two sections by the grammatical KmXa and Koppara. It 
would be easy to apply this observation of Dionysius to the 
doctrine of the ropai when that doctrine had been fully estab- 
lished, probably sometime during the following century. And 
this is just what happened, for Hermogenes, who lived about 
150 years after Dion., treats the caesura and the pause in sense 
as of like effect in producing a variation of the rhythm (rrcpi 

ISemv, p. 394, 18 Rabe) i$urraTai yotp Kal tov oIkuov ttoXXxxkis to 
perpov pmOpttv Kara, ras iroias rStv ari)(iav to/ios Kal avawavcras ivvoiGtv 
Kara to, KwXa. to yow 

(Jipaxtiv •) airrovs oe eXmpia TtV)(c Kvvaraw 

avamucmKov rrtos iarnv, yevopAvrys avairavo~ews hi t<§ ' r/pdxav ' . We 
cannot be absolutely certain that Hermogenes regarded to/mj as a 
pause in sense, but the probabilities are that he did. The pause 
after ijpcacav is not a ropy, for the triemimeral caesura was not 
recognized as early as 150 a. d., but only an dyon-awis avoids, 
and Hermogenes gives no other illustration of the influence of 
Top.ii and pause in sense upon the rhythm. But at least we may 
conclude that in the use of ' caesura ' and ' pause in sense ' to- 
gether a second step had been taken towards the establishment 
of the theory of the logical caesura. 

While rhetoricians were noticing the cola and commata, the 
variety in their arrangement, and their effect upon the rhythm 
of the Homeric verse, the pauses in the thought of Homeric 
poetry were being examined from another point of view by 
Nicanor, the Punctuator (6 Sriy/un-ias imKXrjdeU, Bustathius, 
20, 12), a contemporary of Hadrian. No reference to caesura 
is found in any of the fragments Which may be referred with 
certainty to Nicanor. The latter, however, notes the frequency 
of punctuation at the places where the metricians place the 
ropai. Furthermore, there is a scholium (on A 356 ; Fried- 
lander, Nicanor, 129) in which it is stated that roprj is rare 
after the I/88o/ios xp° vos (the first short syllable of the second 
foot) . This mention of l/SSop.o<s xpovos is a sure sign of Nicanor, 
or at least of his doctrine. Friedlander holds that the scholium 
cannot be the work of Nicanor, for the latter could not have 
meant that a caesura was rare at this point in the verse, since 
a word ends with the first short syllable of the second foot in 
21 of the first 100 verses of the Iliad, and in 10 of the first 100 
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of the Odyssey. This reasoning is hardly sound, for — aside 
from the fact that Friedlander begs the question of what a cae- 
sura is — no To/oj was recognized, as we have seen, in the first 
two feet of the verse, at least, as early as Nicanor. Eauscher 
(de scholiis Homericis ad rem metricam pertinentibus, Strass- 
burg, 1886, 30 f.) assigns the statement to Nicanor, but emends 
by reading anypA] for rop/q, since punctuation, although found 
with varying degrees of frequency elsewhere in the first two 
feet of the hexameter, is in fact rare after the second trochee. 30 
This emendation is unnecessary. The inference is rather that 
by the time of the scholiast caesura had come to mean, at least 
among the rhetorical writers, a pause in sense sufficient for 
punctuation. The scholium cannot belong to Nicanor, for the 
doctrine that any pause in the thought within the verse of 
Homer is a rop-ii is very late: Joannes Sic, Ehet. Graec. VI 
488, Walz, at /tev oi>v ovopcuxTal Topal /cat yvmptjxoi Tocravrai Kal 
avrai. at 8e d<£ava<» /cat yavOdvovaai Kal iroiovoai Sokuv to plrpa ire£a 
Kal 8id<popa t<j> «&i mifwroAAai • iv ah yap awaprilerai tis fwoia Ka$' 
lavTrjv, TO/tat avrcu Xeyoivro av eucorcos. 

We may now venture a theory of the origin and development 
of the doctrine of caesura in ancient times. We have good 
reason for believing that it arose sometime between the age of 
Augustus, when it was not known, and that of the Antonines, 
when it was fully established, that is, it was probably formu- 
lated during the first century of the Christian era. We may 
take it for granted that it originated among the Greek, rather 
than among the Latin, metricians in view of the nomenclature, 
tome, bucolice, penthemimeres, etc. If we try to find a Greek 
metrician who, if not the originator, may at least be regarded 
with some probability as the sponsor, of the doctrine, three 
names at once suggest themselves, Philoxenus, Hephaestion and 
Heliodorus. Of these the first may be discarded at once for 
lack of evidence. Apparently he had less influence upon later 
metricians than either of the other two. 31 Hephaestion, who is 
thought to have lived about the time of the Antonines, is too 
late, for Hermogenes refers to the doctrine as if it were already 
fully established. There remains Heliodorus. He is called 

30 Cf. also Eossbaeh-Westphal, Metrik, 8 64 f. 
a Gleditsch, Metrik,' 71. 
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[UTpucos by Suidas, and is characterized by Mar. Vict. 32 as 
" inter Graecos huiusce artis antistes aut primus aut solus." Gle- 
ditseh assigns the floruit of Heliodorus to aibout the time of 
Hadrian. But this is probably too late, for, as Hense has 
shown, 33 Irenaeus (Minucius Pacatus), a pupil of Heliodorus, 
is cited in the Hippocratic glossary of Erotian, who lived at the 
end of the first century. This would make the floruit of Helio- 
dorus about the middle of the first century, a. d., 34 which is 
exactly the time at which the doctrine of caesura is likely to 
have arisen. A further reason for thinking that the original 
sponsor for the doctrine was Heliodorus is the fact that he was 
especially interested in colometry, and wrote a famous colo- 
metric edition of Aristophanes. 35 This interest in the cola of 
melic verse might easily have led him to notice, in his work on 
metric, the cola of the hexameter. There is evidence that some- 
thing like this may have been the case. Hephaestion, in dis- 
cussing the dactylic meter (Enchiridion, VII), mentions among 
its various forms irevQrnupAp}p, k^Ornup^pip and rerpajUTpov 
(aKaTaXrjKTov) , and these were the terms, as we have seen, 
which were regularly applied to the caesurae, P, H, and B. 
Again, we notice that some of the early metricians regarded 
Top.i) as a part of the verse (fwpiov, incisum). Finally, Arist., 
in his description of the caesurae, uses language which in some 
respects suggests that of Hephaestion when the latter is describ- 
ing the shorter dactylic meters. 34 

= 94, 7, K.: see Gleditsch, 1. c. 

"•Of. Pauly-Wissowa VIII 28 f. 

M It cannot have been much earlier, for Heliodorus himself refers to 
Seleucus Grammaticus, who lived in the reigns of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius (Hense, in Pauly-Wissowa VM 28 f., who refers to Leo, Hermes 
XXIV (1889), 284). 

" Hense, Heliodorische Untersuchungen, 1879; White, op. cit., 384 ff. 

36 Hephaestion, Aristides, 51 f., M. 

rwr Si els avX\a/3V t$ jiiv irptlrrq filv (sc. ro^) ?j /mtA SAo TrtsSas 

■mvBrifUfiepet irphs $6o Toalr ofo&v els (fiAXa/Si}?. 

twv <rvXSafKZv 'Ap%l\oxos Kixpqrai 
(Cap. vii). 

t£ Si itf>07iiufi*pei 'AXk/u£" (ibid). rphv Si p.er& rpeis els ovKSa^r. 

Set Si rb iSeyeav ripiveaeai *)(= w«<&jW«Ms Torf) nal SwrXaffiafo- 

irdirws ko8' irepav twv wevSruunepwv ftAnt *"«« rb ^X«7«'0"- 
(Cap. xv, 8). 
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The suggestion that the doctrine of caesura may have been 
formulated first by Heliodorus of course admits of no proof, 
and after all is of slight importance in comparison with the 
question of the signification of caesura in the ancient metric. 
This may be summarized as follows: 

(1) At first the caesurae were parts of the hexameter, not 
the ends of parts. 

(2) These parts were made to correspond to recognized dac- 
tylic measures, the shortest of which was the trimeter catalectic 
ending in one syllable (= the irev6rjiu.fiep£s of Hephaestion 
VII). 3T 

(3) In applying this doctrine the frequency of T was noticed, 
and a new ro/ii} was added. This did not correspond to a recog- 
nized dactylic measure, and perhaps for this reason seems to 
have been regarded quite generally as of somewhat less import- 
ance than either P or H. 

(4) Some time before Aristides, the so-called bucolic diae- 
resis was discarded by some unknown metrician. As tradition 
required four caesurae — or for some other reason — the fourth 
trochaic caesura was substituted. It is not supported by the 
facts of Homeric versification, but corresponds to a dactylic 
measure, for Hephaestion (VII) tells us that the dactylic tetra- 
meter catalectic ending in two syllables was employed by Archi- 
lochus. 

(5) The caesura came into prominence by reason of its 
analogy to the metrical units which are found within the hexa- 
meter, but later, as the doctrine was passed on from one metri- 
cian to another, it came to mean, not a part of the verse, but 
the ending of a word within the third or fourth foot, or else 
at the end of the fourth foot. Whether caesura was felt to be 
a real pause greater than at the end of a word in any other 
place in the verse will be discussed later (p. 368). At all 
events ancient metricians mho do not regard a pause in the 
thought as essential to caesura never call a caesura a pause. 

(6) Caesura as a pause in sense does not belong to the earlier 
doctrine. It arose largely, if not solely, from the grammatical 

87 The Adonius is not recognized as a verse by Hephaestion, and, 
moreover, a word-end after the second foot of the hexameter is avoided. 
That the triemimeral received no consideration is explained by the fact 
that the dactylic dimeter catalectic is not found as a distinct verse. 
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and rhetorical study of Homer, and was not incorporated into 
the metrical doctrine until later. 

It remains to examine the ancient sources with reference to 
the effect of caesura upon the rhythm of the verse. Unfortu- 
nately, the evidence — which agrees with the facts of versifica- 
tion in all languages belonging to the same branch as the Greek 
and Latin, although not with all theories of caesura — is late, 
fragmentary and far from clear. We may distinguish two 
theories : 

(1) The caesura produces a change in the rhythm, e. g., 
from dactylic to anapaestic. 38 This theory is found only in 
Hermogenes, in two passages of his work, 

ko.1 pArpwv Suupopowi ro/xds, i£ S>v kcu 8ia.(j>opa iron tru/x/taira yivttrdtu 
ra jucrpa koI Tovra tv oeovri kqI koto Xoyov pjerafiaXXopxifa (390, 
Eabe) . 

iiurrarai yap rdv ooc«bv iroXAows to fuerpov pvBpm Kara Tas wotos 
rmv <ttlx<°v TO/uas (cai dvairaixras iwouav Kara ra KV>\a (394, Rabe). 

(2) Caesura makes the verse 'lighter,' that is, less like prose, 
by avoiding the monotonous coincidence of word-ends and 
metrical feet: Priscian, Gram. Lat. Ill 460, 16, caesurae vero 
cursum et rhythmum leviorem solent facere, et necesse est vel 
unam vel duas caesuras in versu inveniri. nam tres rarissime 
possunt in eodem versu esse. The bearing of the second part of 
this statement is important, for if two, and sometimes three, 
of the four recognized caesurae may be found in. the same verse, 
caesura cannot be a distinct pause in the thought. Priscian is 
not alone in admitting more than a single caesura in the same 
verse. We have seen that Mar. Vict, allows P, H, and B in 
one verse, and that in a Byzantine treatise P, T, H and B are 
all illustrated by a single example. 39 To these passages we may 
add one from Diomedes (498, 15 ff. K.), hae incisiones, quas 
Graeci tomas appellant, figuris formantur tribus, simplici com- 
posita conjuncta. simplex est cum invenitur una incisio, ut est 

panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi P. 

composita cum duae inveniuntur, ut est 

**iCf. Seymour, Homeric Language and Verse, 86. 
» Pp. 357, 356. 
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infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem T. and H. 

conjuncta 40 cum tres inveniuntur, 41 ut est 

talibus Ilioneus, cuncti simul ore fremebant — P, H and B. 

The ' lightening of the rhythm ' by conflict between word and 
metrical foot was thought to be more necessary in the middle 
of the verse than towards the beginning or the end: Aul. Gell., 
XVIII 15, in longis versibus, qui ' hexametri ' voeantur, item 
in senariis, animadverterunt metrici primos duos pedes, item 
extremos duos, habere singulos posse integras partes orationis, 
medios haut umquam posse, sed constare eos semper ex verbis 
aut divisis aut mixtis atque confusis (then follows the observa- 
tion of Varro, cited above, p. 348, note 7). 

These passages and the description of the various caesurae 

40 A slightly different definition of the figura conjuncta is found in 
the catechetical fragment de metris et de hexametro heroico of a certain 
Victorinus, who is to be distinguished alike from Mar. Vict, and from 
Max. Vict. (Gram. Lat. VI 214, 23; of. Beda, Gram. Lat. VII 245, 17): 
Quot sunt species in caesura hexametri versus? Quattuor. Quae sunt? 
Conjunctus districtus mixtus divisus. Conjunctus qui est? Qui in 
scandendo ita concatenatus est sibi, ut nusquam finito sensu divisa 
inter se verba ponantur, quod genus versificationis laudabile habetur, 
ac melius, ut puta veluti est 

infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem, 
that is, the sense must not be complete at any point in the verse, and 
the words must be so placed as not to end with any of the metrical 
feet. This definition, when taken in connection with the passage from 
Diomedes and with a statement of Priscian in the passage from which 
citation has just been made, contains the only justification which is to 
be found in our ancient sources for the theory that caesura is, as some 
modern scholars hold, the cutting of any foot by a word-end. The 
words of Priscian are as follows: quarta enim (caesura) bucolica, sicut 
hemiepes et quarta trochaioa et quae inveniuntur per singulos pedes. 

" The ancient statements that more than one caesura may be found 
in the same verse have given rise in modern times to the controversy 
over the position of the ' main caesura ' (e. g., Masqueray, op. cit., 48- 
50), and to the arbitrary and confusing terms which are used, especi- 
ally by German scholars, to describe ' main ' and ' subordinate ' cae- 
surae: 'podic' and 'rhythmic' (Munk) ; 'primariae' and 'ordinariae' 
(Koechly); 'maiores' and 'minores' (Strahler); ' Versabschnitt ' and 
' Verseinschnitt ' (Lehrs and Engelbrecht) ; ' Hauptcasur,' ' Nebencasur ' 
and ' Ersatzcasur ' (Meyer), etc. It may be added that the terms 
' masculine ' and ' feminine ' as applied to caesura have no ancient 
authority. 
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which have been quoted in the discussion of the ancient doctrine 
of the metrical caesura (p. 355), seem to show that the ancient 
metricians regarded caesura, not as a pause, but as a conflict 
between word and foot in certain preferred places in the verse. 
This is put beyond reasonable doubt by a passage in Eustathius 
(ad Iliad., IX 122, p. 740, Iff.): 

eirr' airopov? rphroSas, S«ca 8e xpwolo raXavra, 

aW<ova<s 8e Xtfirfrw} ceucoot, SwSeica 8' tWous. 
rovTiov 8e rS>v <rri)(<i)v exarepov rj ets Bvo iwoias ropr) ov irdvu fierpiKuis 
2\av BoKet rots iraAaioTs, ol tfxuriv ori to pirpov X"*/ 3 * 1 / Lt * v ovvSeo-pcurOat. 
roin iroSas dAX^Xots, cos koto pr/Siv ets /aepos airapri^tiv \6yov, olov 

'IXioOtv pe cpepcoy aVe/ttos Kikovc-o-cti ireXturire. 
irapacTeirai 8e cos irep rb Kara irdSa repveaOai, olov 

vfipios elvtKa rrjo-Se, ov 8 Icrxeo, iru8eo 8 yjplv. 
ovrm Kal rrjv St^a ropxfv rjyovv rrfv el? 8vo iwota<s, cos ro 

ev6' ovr 'I8o/xo>ca>s rXrj pipveiv, ovr' 'Ayapipvw. 
ot!tco 8e icat rrjv Tpi)(fj Kal iirl ir\eiov StaLpemv. p v 6 p. i k a yap <£acrct> 
uvai paXXov rj per pi k a. ovkovv (ecu ra. prfiivra 8vo lirq p v 6 p. i K co- 

repov Siokcitcu. "The early metricians admired the verse in which 
there was conflict throughout between words and metrical feet, 42 
and disliked equally the absence of conflict and a pause in the 
thought which divides the verse into two or three equal parts. 
This division, they asserted, is a matter of ' rhythm ' rather than 
of meter. Hence verses like Iliad IX 122 f., which contain one 
or more pauses in sense, are better ' rhythmically ' than ' metri- 
cally.' " If the sharp distinction between pvOpiKa and perpixa 
correctly preserves the tradition of the irahuol perpucoi, we must 
conclude that the rop.fi °£ the metricians was in no sense a pause, 
and further, that the only pauses which were made in the oral 
rendering of the Homeric poems, at least during the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, were those which were required by 
the meaning of the words, and which were natural in giving 
proper attention to the expression of the thought of the poet. 

41 Cf. Mar. Vict. 71, 3, K., metrorum fere omnium natura talis est, ut 
caveant ne singulas partes orationis singulorum pedum fine conoludant, 
sed potius ut verba vel nomina ex residua sui parte sequentibus pedibus 
adnectant, quo pacto evenit* vocum integer pes esse, sed sane ut per- 
fectae parti orationis de sequenti sermone aliquid aecedat, nee umquam 
facile cum fine pedis pars orationis impleatur. 
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Whether this holds true for the earlier recitation of the Homeric 
poems is a question which is more difficult to answer. Some of 
the points in the problem which this question presents have 
already been touched upon, and a fuller discussion of them, and 
of others, is impossible in this paper. They do not seem to the 
present writer to be of sufficient weight to justify us in believing 
that ceasura, even if it had been recognized in the fifth century 
B. c v for example, and even earlier, after the poems had ceased 
to be sung, would have had any other significance than it had 
in the doctrine of the /uTptxoL 

This conclusion, to which the writer has been led by a careful 
study of the sources, in spite of a preconceived notion of caesura 
as nothing but a pause in thought, does not prevent us from 
making a pause at a caesura, nor from dividing the verse into 
two cola by such a pause. But it does make the converse im- 
possible. For if caesura is not a pause, but only a conflict 
between the words and the metrical feet, we have no right to 
make a pause in the third or the fourth foot of the hexameter 
unless this pause is justified by the thought of the poet. Still 
less can we mark the end of a rhythmical colon always (with 
Lehrs), or whenever a word-end occurs (Masqueray and others) 
after the first or second syllable of the third foot. But we must 
guard against the assumption that adherence to the theory of 
caesura as a matter of metrical conflict nullifies the value of the 
studies which have been made in the relation between the cae- 
surae and Homeric language, versification, relation of thought 
to the parts of the verse, and the kind of words which are most 
frequently found or -avoided before and after caesurae. The 
results of such studies, which are of the greatest value for the 
appreciation of the poet's technique, are as valid as ever. The 
only modification which is necessary is in the terms in which 
the reasons for these results are expressed. 

The writer is far from claiming to have removed all the diffi- 
culties from the complicated problem which is presented by the 
doctrine of the Homeric caesura. But these principles seem to 
have been more or less clearly established by the foregoing dis- 
cussion : 

1. Caesura was not recognized in the classic period of Greek 
literature. 
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2. Rhythmical caesura, i. e., a pause or hold which marks the 
end of the first of two rhythmical or musical cola without regard 
to the sense, is not supported by evidence which is sufficient to 
justify us in making such a pause or hold in the oral rendering 
of the Homeric poems. 

3. Logical caesura, or a pause in flense at certain preferred 
places in the verse, is not caesura at all according to the most 
widely accepted meaning of the term in ancient times. It was 
a misapplication of the term which was due to the rhetoricians. 

4. Caesura belongs to the purely metrical doctrine, and does 
not mean a pause. 

We may put the results of our study more briefly by saying 
that we have rejected the doctrine of the rhythmical caesura as 
unsupported by the evidence; that we do not call a pause in 
sense ' caesura,' and that caesura is merely a matter of word- 
ends, and does not imply a pause. This position requires fur- 
ther elucidation. According to it, caesura is a metrical pheno- 
menon, and in its widest application (which the ancients did 
not fully recognize, because the doctrine arose from the observa- 
tion that certain shorter verses were contained within the hexa- 
meter) constitutes one of the two fundamental principles of 
structure which distinguish recitative poetry from prose. 43 Both 
of these principles have to do with the opposition which exists in 
poetry between law or sameness on the one hand, and freedom or 
variety on the other — the eternal conflict between the one and 
the many, the former being represented by the metrical or the 
rhythmical scheme, the latter by the words of the poem. In 
the heroic hexameter, which, unlike melic meters, is never used 
together with other measures, the monotony which would result 
from the constant repetition of precisely the same scheme is 
partly avoided by the interchange of dactyls and spondees in 
the 32 axhpara, but the underlying framework of the verse is as 
rigid as that of the Doric temple. Upon this frame must be 
arranged the words which represent the poet's thought. The 
simplest arrangement which immediately suggests itself, is that 
in which the grammatical sentence or clause exactly fills the 

«*Cf. Charlton A. Lewis, The Principles of English Verse, 1906, to 
which the writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness for valuable 
suggestions. See also Sidney Colvin, Keats (in Morley's Makers of 
Literature), chap. II. 
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Terse and has no break in the thought, and the words of the 
sentence fill each a metrical foot. But this is impracticable 
because of the nature of the language and the modes of thought ; 
it is likewise not poetry, for it lacks the important element of 
art, or adaptation to the underlying form. Hence arise the two 
principles (1) of variation from the rhythmical norm, and (2) 
of conflict between the words and the metrical feet. The first 
of these principles has nothing to do with the meter, that is, 
with the arrangement of the syllables in feet, but rather with 
the rhythm of the verse, which depends on the length of the 
time intervals. The rhythmical norm of the hexameter consists 
of six equal groups of four xpwoi rrpSroi each, and rhythmical 
variety is obtained by pauses or holds. In music these are either 
of definite length, which may be indicated by arbitrary signs, or 
else they are unmeasurable departures from the precise rhythm 
which are due to what is called expression or phrasing. In reci- 
tative poetry a similar variation results from making a gram- 
matical colon or comma or still shorter phrase end at some place 
other than the close of the verse, and from the use of that emo- 
tional element of the spoken language which we call emphasis. 
This rhythmical variety is concerned with the poet's thought 
and with the meaning of the words, rather than with their form. 
But the words themselves, aside from the meaning which they 
convey, offer the opportunity for variety of a different kind, 
which is the result, as has been intimated, of a conflict between 
their length and position in the verse, and the six schematic feet 
which form the underlying framework of the hexameter. In 
the series between perfect agreement with this metrical scheme 
and absolute disagreement there are an endless number of par- 
tial agreements and partial conflicts. This principle of conflict 
or agreement was embraced under the broad term 'caesura' as 
used by Priscian, and ' ro^' of the ancient metricians whom 
Eustathius cites. But 'caesura' as a technical term of the 
great majority of ancient writers whose works have come down 
to us, denoted the positions in the verse, after the first two 
feet, 44 in which metrical conflict (or agreement) was most 
desired. 

" The reason for the failure of the metricians to notice caesura in the 
first two feet has been indicated above (p. 365, note 37). This is of 
course an entirely different question from the one which concerns the 
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It has often been said that the perfection of art consists in a 
balance between two opposing principles of law and freedom, or 
of sameness and variety. In the Homeric verse, as we have said, 
the principle of sameness is represented by the underlying 
scheme of the single measure which is employed. The principle 
of variety is illustrated by the o^/wiTa; by the choice of very 
long or very short words in sequence ; by the occurrence of word- 
ends in all possible places within the verse, with a single excep- 
tion, 46 and, finally, by the freedom with which the thought not 
only at times disregards the natural place for a pause, which is 
at the end of the verse, but is also complete at so many points 
within the verse. The fixed scheme, which represents the prin- 
ciple of law, is never forgotten, but with the love of freedom 
which is native in the Ionian artist, the Homeric poet inclines a 
little towards the side of variety, thereby adding to the beauty 
of his poetry. Those who would always make a pause at the 
' caesura ' of the third (or fourth) foot, overlook this important 
characteristic of Homeric verse. Yet a comparison of Homer 
with the later epic poets by means of stylometric tests which 
have to do with the adaptation of words and thought to the 
metrical scheme shows that it is Homer who is the lover of free- 
dom, and that the later poets tend to abandon somewhat the 
principle of variety, and to restrict the possibilities of deviation 
from the fixed underlying scheme. In ancient times the superi- 
ority of Homer in this respect was recognized by Hermogenes, 
and is put most clearly with reference to the caesurae and the 
pauses in sense by his commentator, Joannes Siceliotes (498, 
Walz). The commentator confused caesura with the pause in 
the sense, calling ropi) now a word-end, later, a pause in the 
thought, and still again a pause sufficient for punctuation, but 
he is clear in his conclusion: nal 8ta oiiv ras Suupopovs Topa<; 
apicrr os ■noiijTwv "O /u 17 p o s. 

Samuel E. Bassett. 

Ukiversitt 01 Vermont. 



poet's reason for desiring or avoiding conflict or agreement in this or in 
any other part of the verse. 

* The ' fourth trochaic ' caesura, where a word-end is found so rarely 
that it may be said to have been forbidden. 



